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in three successive campaigns. The Sultan's next move
was to try to delude by diplomacy the men he had failed
to subdue by force. But the "Cretans had too often
tested the value of Ottoman pledges. Nothing short of
liberty would satisfy them. Russia, France, and Ger-
many, each actuated by different motives, concurred in
pronouncing union with Greece the only solution. But
England, who throughout the Cretan drama had played
the part of the Sultan's senior counsel, again vetoed that
solution. The English Foreign Minister, Lord Stanley,
declared that Greece had alienated British sympathy
for the characteristically British reason that her financial
morality was not all that could be desired : " Opinion
here is undecided about the Cretan quarrel/' wrote this
Stock Exchange statesman, who, by the way, was one
of several Englishmen said to have refused the crown of
Greece. " Nobody much believes in the Turks, but the
old Philhellenism is dead, and cannot be revived. Greece
is too much associated in the English mind with unpaid
debts and commercial sharp practice to command the
sympathy that was felt thirty years ago." 1 So, because
the London usurers were dissatisfied with their invest-
ments at Athens, the Cretan neck should be again thrust
into the collar.

In the meantime the English Admiral of the Sultan's
fleet, Hobart Pasha, was carrying out the orders of his
two masters with a zeal which won him the thanks of
Turkey and the anathemas of Greece. He blockaded
Crete, and, in violation of international law, entered the
Hellenic port of Syra to intercept the Greek blockade-
runners which were provisioning the insurgents. The
Athens Government protested in London, and Her

1 In Lord Newton's Lord Lyons : a record of British Diplomacy,
i. 163.